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Several research studies have looked at 
Japanese-Awerican interaction with othte.r ethnic groups in Hawaii. A 
study by HcCardless and Hoyt, "Sex, Ethnicity, and Play Preferences 
of Preschool Children," reveals that children in Hawaii base their 
choice cf friends on racial distinctions. This is due, however, not 
to racial hostility, or discriiination but to a tendency to engage in 
■ore coiiunication with those with who* one has wost in coMon, 
txnacke, in his study, "Stereotyping Aiong Ration al-Bacial Groups xn 
Hawaii," concludes that "stereotyping cannot be equated with 
prejudice; it is wore a reflection of "truth" than racial prejudxce. 
In "Scwe Observations Regarding Haole-Japanese Marriages in Hawaxx," 
lagoshi and iishiwura note that the attitudes of Japanese- Aierxcans 
are changing frcw aiicst universal objection to lixed Barrxages to 
increasing acceptance or at least tolerance. Keinecke's sttfdy "Pidgxn 
English in Hawaii" shows that those who speak pidgin find that 
otherwise insiTriountable obstacles can be overcome in interracxal 
contacts. In hi-ff"^study "The ILID as a Force fdr Interracxal Onxty xn 
Hawaii," Thoifson discusses how the unified labor force which was 
created by the ILiO brought varied races and peoples together. It 
£eeBS that Hawaii is not so wuch a cowwunity of racial distinction as 
one of cultural pluralisi. (CFH) 
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"A Mpde.I of lS%cultural Comuunicalion: The Interaction 
of Japanese and Other Ethnic Croups inTHaw^i _ 

Judged from the perspective of. intercultural comnunication and 
tacc felatic-ns in otiicr states, Hawaii cc-uld be viewed quite real- 
istically af a racial paradise. Ivliere else, in the American system, 
do racial groups .interact so freely, witli so little overt lios til ity 
and aggression? Uhere else can one go to a fobtbaH "game, a tlieater 
■or a restaurant and see so many differeni- races, and ntixture of races, 
so^ unconsciously rubbing shoulders? Indeed, it would appear that 
tiiose-who come to tiawaii seeking ah answtsr to racial hostilities, 
or escaping tlie explosive -situation on tlie inainlatnd, could reasonably 

If 

find an intcr-racial paradise. - ' 

It is 5.nevitable, however, that despite the existence of this 
favorable iitilieu, racial and cultural, conflicts occur. It is.possibl-2 
for the visr.tor to Hawaii to be struck by racial. prejudice", have his 
dreams of Aloha, shattered, and return to his mainland home convinced 
that Hawaii is as bad as any other state in the union. Undoubtedly, 
racial discrimination exists between the haole and the "local," 
between the Sainoan immigrant and the native Hawaiian, between the 
Japanese American and the Filipino American, between, the Hawaiian 
and the Japanese American, ad nauseum. Yet, given that Hawaii is an 
island, surrounded by tlie Pacific Ocean and situated over 2,400 miles 
away from the West Coast, can one say that these conflicts reflect 
tlie same type of' racial anhuosity found on tlie mainland? Wiat'are 
tiie personal dynaiaics beliind inter-group relation in Hawaii, the 
nature of intercultural communication as it exist in tlie Islands? 
how do Island people attempt to work out liveable situations with 
tneir neighbors, cutting racial and cultural barriers? , 



llie puq)Ose of this paper is to analyze tlie Japanese American" - 
interaction vis-a-vis otiier etluiic groups in Hawaii., 'ilie intention 
is to present several rcsearcli studies v?iich discuss tliis interact ior 
in tenns o£ intercultural communications and race relations. It 
mast be mentioned, however, tliat in pressnting a series of. studies 
dealing witi intercultural relations,' one walks a very dangerous 
tigiitrOpe. To select studies which pressnt Hawaii as a polyanna 
state where everyone loves the Japanese Americans, anid the Japanese 
ivniericans love everj'one else, would be iiealistically wqnaerful, 
but acaderai::ally unsound. On the other land, to stress tlie racial 
hostility aiid prejudice among etlinic gro-^s would do a serious dis- 
service to the great majority o£ people in Hawaii who in tlieir 
attitudes and behavior reflect a very geiuine Aloha Spirit. One is 
admonished, tlierefore, to maintain a balance while 'reading this 
paper. Faniing racial fires when tiiey are cooling embers is socially 
irresponsible and destructive,, but by ths same token, ignoring what 
is a reality, and always a potential danger, is equally^ irresponsible 

A most logical point to begin a discussion of interpersonal 

race relations in Hawaii is witli children. Unlike tlie cpinmon pssump- 

I ^ f 

tion. tliat diiidhood is a period of blissful ignorance stucli'es havc/^ 
revealed that by the age of seven, and in some cases as early as; 
three years old, diildren have learned the racial attitude^ and 
differential treatoent accorded those of other races from die/larger 
community. One of tlie few studies which attenipt to explain ytlic 
cfynamics of interpersonal racial relations among cliildren in Hawaii 
- was conducted by Boyd'R. McCandless and June M. Hoyt. "nipir study, 
VSex, Etlinicity, and Play Preferences of "Preschool Children," 

: -4 ' - / 



'^describes ^xlio racial interactions' .ajid corimunication o£ 59 Oriental 

■ i - " I ■ ■ . . ' 

and Cau^asicin diildren over a ithree and a half montli period. Hie 
results- indi.cate tliat ciiildren in Hawaii pattein their choice of 

1 " ! ' * " 

friends and playmates based on racial distinctions* 

V^liile this would suggest that among Japanese Americans and Non- 
Japanese Americans there is an early tendency towards non- interaction, 
one should le cautioned against concluding tliat this is evidence of 
discriiiiinatioh or poor raci'al environments ^ MeCandless and Koyt - 
point out li:at rather th^^ discrimination as it^is usually conceived, 
tliere is "seme sort of 'comfort' differential by etlinic group /'^ 
Within every cultural group, iand especially the Japanese American 
conu]iuni.ty, there are distinct lifestyles and patterns, 'which, while 
soTietijiies siniilar, are in many cases^unic^uely different. It 

"beccHnes most natural then for ciiildren tc coionunicate with play- 
mates who understand and participate in the same kinds of activities, 
language, dress- and diet. "In other words., diildren in one etlmic. 
group do not actively avoid members of the, other-^groi^, but differ- 
entially approach the membfers of " their own group. ' 

The MeCandless and Kpyt study suggests au important hypothesis 
useful to understanding the occurrence of "racial .prejudice" dn 
Hawaii. It is assumed by the racial integrationist that fof true:^ . 
racial harmony to take place, racial groups must interact at a level 
of 'equality with other racial groups • However'^ this-study makes 
tlie point, tliat selective association is operative among ethnic groups. 
To^ engage in more communication with -those with whm^one lias mst in 
conwon.is not at the same time an indication bf racial hostility or 

, discrimination. Wiat tlie outside observer sees in Hawaii as a sign 



of racial eiicla^'es, clannishnoss or separation, mi-ght be the result • 
of cultural I communities differei].tiated b)' "comfojt'' level and not 
an accurate indication of racism ♦ 

It would be naive, however, to thinl: that the nature of inter- 
cultural conanunication and race relations, in Hawaii can be totally 
explained l^' >5cCandless and Hoyt* Ethnocientricism and the process ' 
of stereotyping are social forces -which can not be taken lightly. . 
Generated from other groups' towards, the v'apariese American, and-^ 
generated within the Japanese Americans toward other groups;. -subtle 
and covert signs of racial uneasiness are often expressed. ; 

An example of sonie of the feeling which can occur is found in ^ 
the study "Stereotyping Among National-Rscial Groups--in -Hawaii: A ^ 
Study in Ethnocentricism," by W. Edgar Vinaclce. ^his study is an 
exploration into the complex question of stereotyping and racial 
prejudice in the Islands. It analyzes .hcl^r one group 'stereotypes • ^ 
another group and how all of Hawaii's ethnic groups stereotype each 
other and themselves favorably and unfavorably. 

'For Vinackc,, from outside -of the Japanese American community, 
as \v'ell as within it, one can find expressions of both favorable and 
unfavorable stereotypes toward ethnic groups , whether they be 
Hawaiian, Filipino or any other group. Based on this finding, Vinacke^ 
raises a number of intriguing questions. He asks whether stereo- 
typing is more a reflection of "truth" .or racial prejudice. He 
also asks whether stcreot)'ping and racial prejudice are equivalent. 
Vinacke suggests that perhaps stereotypes,, though recognizably false 
when applied to ah individual or group unconditionally, arc in instances 
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fepresentat.,ve of cultural cliff erences aiaong; groups. Spealcing J.ix - 
general, ten.is of cultural patterjis, perhaps Japanese iVnericans arc 
on tJie whol<j ''quiet'' or "close-knit," tlio liawaiian "easy-going" or 
"good^natunid." Furtliermore, wlietlaer th<5se stereotyjDes are viewed as 
favorable or unfavoiiabM is dependent on cuitur^illy individual inter- 
pretations^ "fnerefore, a favorable notion of being "close-knit" for . « 
-tlic^Japanesci Anerican niiglit become an unfavorable attitude of "clan- 
nisiiness'* to the haole or Hawaiito.^ 

Vinackc also points out that even tliough ethnic groups in Hawaii . 
stereotype eadi other, this can not serv<j as evidence of ,widesprcad 
racial aniKiOsity. For Vinacke, "it^appears to be very dubious to 
equate stercot>'ping,witli prejudice."^ Too little is knoxvn about tlic 
, complex process of racial relations, especially in Hawaii, to establish 
at whida point the recognition of racial differences and good-natured 
attitudes er.d, and racial hate and prejucice begins. For exainpie, 
tliougii tiae existence of ethnic jokes are widespread in Hawaii, are 
thjse jokes about racial groups indicative of a deep-seated racial 
unrest and'ha^e, or a gentle release of inter-racial tensipn-^iidi 
help people to connnuiiicate and find humor witli .eacii /other? 

In context to tliese questions raised by Vinacke, an important 
point can be stressed about racial prejudice or stereotyping as tlaey 
exist in Hawaii. Though ethnic jokes abound and subtle racial 
aniinosities are expressed, sudi differential attitudes are rarely exposed 
in physical violence or outright racial discrimination. Tne people ' 
in Hawaii who may so willingly stereotype other ethnic groups and 
tlieir own, know that witli rare exception, tliey are going to live next 
to. Work, with, and be friends to those who tliey so openly stereotype. 
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.Because of m Island setting an unusual situation is created where 
wh^appears on the surface as hatred, e thnp.centrism and anijuosity, 
is in 'k;tuality, attitudes whicii play a ;>econdary role to the 

- ^ \ '^Z 

' conditions t^f inter-racial living and dialogiie. 

Besides tt\e integrating forces of t]ie Island situation itself , 
otlier factors Iiave defined tlie nature of Hawaii |s, racial interactions* 
Tne prevailing spirit of Alpha, which su:nrives. despite the strains of 
the past and pr^i<?nt, tlie arts and music of tlie Islands,, and tlie ^ 
diversity or: religions and folklores hav() all. served tpvarnelioratc . 
ethnic relations and produce tlie compatible^ .racial atorlo^here in 
whicii Hawaii's people live. ^^-^^ ' x \ 

Perhapj; one of tlielnost drajnatic forces whidi has affectpd 

etlinic intei-gctianT^in- liawaii is tliat of the ultijnate interpersonal 

-relationship: marriage. In the study "J<)me Observations Regarding 

Haole- Japanese Ivfarriages ih Hawaii,'' for example, Kunio Nagoshi and 

Giiarles iNishiiriufa, coinment on the adjustntents, family difficulties and 

cxiange in etlmic relations brought about by marriages between Haole 

men <ml Iqcal-bom Japanese women • Initiated ih tlie early fifties, 
• ^ -'^ >' ' ^ 

^.tlii^ study analyzes a collection of statemeitts made by couples of 

mixed marriages, llie couples interviewed indicate that with one 

exception, eaci^ of them, encountered "some fom of- opposition to the 

marriage that was^ expressed by one- dr more members of tlie wife's 

fajnilv."^ Hiough the opposition to tlie marriage is many times too. weak 

^to stop the ceremonies, "in some instances, increasingly rare, Japane^b 

parents in Haw/iii have not; only tlireatened butj actually disowned \ 

cliildren who have gone tlirough witli plans involving an interjnarriage.'*^ 

■ 8 
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Kagoshi and Nishimura believe that though resistance to inter- 
.marriage exists in Japanese American parents, the foVm of expression 



is clianging.-from that of the Issei, first geribratlion, IVhile an Issei 

parent would, oppose a marriage because it would bring shame to the 

. \ * ♦ \^ 

family, Nisei or second generation parents stress \the problems which 

an interracial couple would have, 'culturally and socially. Overall, 

however, 'It seems that the contihued^^assimilation of'^the Japanese 

group ihto the wider community has been influential in bringing iabout 

a gen^eral change m attitude toward intermarriage, from one of almost 

universal objection toward one of increasing acceptance or at least 



« toleration .> 
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Another major social influence which has determined the course 



of Hawaii's intercultural conmunication and race relations has been 



the language spoken by Kland people. Tha facilitation' of inter-- 
personal relations across ethnic lines demands a common language, a 
linpTja franca , so that a common' ground of understandings tan be 
established-. ^Iri Hawaii, among ethnic groups , the .lingua franca has 
been Island Oialect, or pidgin.. Historically despised by educators 
' and assimilationists , much beloved by those who speak it, pidgin 
English has in - some cases been a tool to transcend- the ethnic 
banoersHni a^-mi^^i^^ community and in other cases an obstacle 
to interracial relations. 

'The study of'lpidgin's influence on Hawaii's coiramanity has been \ 
undertaken by^a number of social linguists. One of the pioneers in ^ 
\ this area h^ been John Reinecke. His study '"Pj^gin English' ip 
Hawaii: A Local Study in the Sociology ox Language," though conducted 
in 1938 still hiis relevancy today. Tlic study ppints out tliat pidgin 

9 • ' . ^ 



is a highly cchnotative language, a 'language of intimacy/' which 
has jnany varied and valuable emotional' mean iiigs for the user* Unlike 
Standard English which is largely denotative, with' scientifically 
objective definitions, pidgin is a mixture of many languages, with 
a history tied to the history of Hawaii. It is a language which 
sprung from the multi-racial plantation experience' when interracial 
communication was a financial necessity 

In many ways the term "local,'' which largely defines the 
Japanese American's identity in Hawaii, 'is linked with speaking 
pidgin. Those who cannot speak the Island Dialect are recognized 
as outsiders to the etimic Goirmunities • Those vSio speak pidgin find 
that many otherwise insurmountable. obstacles can be overcome in 
interrcicial contacts. 

' For Reinecke, pidgin is not only a language .of interracial 
acceptance, but also a language expressive of racial stratification. 
In. the past, the pidg}.n speaker, was made to feel inferior, and show 
deference to the Standard English speaker as represented by tihd'^haole.' 
Many times social* mobility was achieved- only through the purging of 
the Island dialect by the non-white, cutting his ties from his ethnic 
group. Bilingualism, and even tri-lihgualism in t^e cas^ qf children 
whose parents were speakers, of a foreign language, became> educational, 
and perhaps emotional handicaps to many children who. grew up in a 
community which was hostile to their speech. Presently a rerevaluation 
of the role pidgin and Standard English play^in the lives of Island 
people is needed. Reinccke^s study, however, gives a 'good foundation 
fbv understanding the dynamic ramifications behind the usage of local 
dialect in Hawaii. ^--^ i k . 



In addition to the Island language of pidgin, the labor unions of 
Hawaii have also had a decided effect on, the nature^ of Island race 
relations. P"i Hawaii prior to the.JL950's, the policy of the planta- 
tion- owners was to keep the races apart so as to prevent a unified 
labor force fxcm being created. The inability to cross racial 
barriers and ;jain confidence intefracially for the Japanese American 
or any other jjroup, was one factor which Hiinpered" interetKnic relations 
in: Hawaii f or many years. When the International Ibngshoremen's 
and Warehouse! len^s Union, the ILW, .began organizing to coiihter the 
power of the ^)lantatipn establislunent by miibnizing all ethnic workers, 
;regardless of race^^^the effect was to significantly 'chaoge She nature 



of Island' 4ntc:f^ctio^. . . ^ ' ' ' 

The^eeeis^ities^pf political clout denianded that the old patterns 
of^raciaf -sepa^rati^m/give way* Unity ainon^; ethnic groups was required. 
if>Hmvaii's?;WC'rJcers )?ere to achieve any baigaining power or autonony. 
* An .excea|Lei\t £ccounl5-.of this, struggle is David' Hiomp'son's studv 
I'J^heAym as-ta Force fpf; Interracial Unity in Hawaii."^ TTipmpson's 
dlsa^|sion^o£;,the '6arly^atteit5)ts by the union to b;g|ig the races 



together under '^ single organization, characterized by a leadership 
Vhich would be inulti ^racial?, embraces a historical purview which 

'', r .'K it . ■ ' . <^^. 

provides for^a more "accurate understanding of Hawaii's racial patterns. 

^ / . . ' 

In context to^ the plantation policy .of "divide and rule," the unified 
unioripni' brought varied races and peoples together in a manner dif- 

ferent than casual contacts. The economic betterment 'and survival 

* ' ' . . . ' ' ' ' ' • 

of' each' worker depended on his ability to g^^t aion^ with and support 

a'wprkor of another race. In many ways,, the dynamics of the pplitical 

». .* . ' * ■ ' , '\ 

and economic Hawaii of today, has^its roots in the post Woyld War II 



era when the traditional manner, of relating to closed ethnic groups 
became obsolete to the demands of the tms. Separatism ta the"' excess , 

sijnply would mean suicide — at the polls, in- business, or worKing^ in.- 

' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

the field. • ' '■■ ^ 

^Understanding the various social forces vibrant- in th6 Islands-,^ 
.perhaps one could say,' then^' that the Hawaii of today is not: so much 
'a conmunity of racial distinction but more a culturally and plural- ■ 
isticaily ccmpatible environment for intercultural commuiiication an^ 
multi^ethnic contacts. IMle one could recognize social currents , 
which lead to racial tension and' conflicts, the perceptive observer 
should be able to view these occurrences of raci.al animostiy. in 
context with tKc stronger, more democratic and equalitarian forces in 
Hawaii. Ind-'-ed,. the study of the intjeraction^ which' the Japanese 
American has had and will continue to have with other ethnic groups , 
as well as the. study of the social forces which characterize the. 
Islands ' interejhnic relations , suggest that the people of Hawaii 
are involved in an extremely vital human experiment. 

How do so many different kinds, of cultural and racial groyps, 
each under a unique type of social condition and pressure, live com- 
patibly on a series, of small islands? Can the desires to maintain 
distinct cultural patterns and lifestyles be adapted to the contin- 
gencies of. interracial harmony? Can lessons in human behavior be ^ 
learned so that other areas with less racial mixture but with jnore. 

racial hostility benefit from what happens in Hawaii? And finally, 
I* 

what role will the Japanese American play, as well as other ethnic 
group's, in defining the racial future? * . , 
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